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workers and which, moreover, depended largely on the seasonal labor of the peasant farmers that was no longer forthcoming. Nevertheless between 1914 and 1917 the total number of industrial workers increased, according to the tentative estimate of Rashin, by some 400?-000. The new sources of labor included refugees, oriental labor (Persian and Chinese), and prisoners of war (some 376,000 prisoners of war wrere employed under the ministry of commerce and industry in 1917), as well as men of military age who before the war would not have sought industrial employment but were now eager to do so because of exemptions from army service provided for the workers in some of the war industries. There was also a marked increase in the employment of women and in juvenile labor. Before the war about one-third of industrial workers were women; by the end of 1916 they accounted for more than half of the total labor force. The large influx of new and inexperienced workers, combined with other wartime conditions, had an adverse effect upon the productivity of labor. For example, in spite of the lengthening of the working day and the increase in the number of overtime hours, the average monthly output per worker in the foundries declined from 181 poods in 1914 to 163 poods in 1915, to 143 poods in 1916, and to 119 poods in the first two months of 1917. Similar trends were observed in other industries.
The effects of mobilization upon agriculture were different in the case of peasant farming and in that of large estates. Excess of man power, it will be remembered, was one of the features of Russian "rural overpopulation'7; the withdrawal of a large proportion of men of working age therefore actually meant a reduction in the number of idle hands rather than an impairment of the productivity of small fanning. Under the stimulus of increased demand and high prices, the area under cereal crops sown by the peasants in European Russia (exclusive of the provinces occupied by the enemy) expanded by some 13 million dessiatines, from the annual average of 47 million in 1909-1913 to 60 million in 1916. The large estates, on the other hand, in spite of the fact that many refugees, oriental workers, and prisoners of war were employed in agriculture, did not succeed in replacing the some 300,000 to 4007000 workers they had lost through army drafts, with the result that in European Russia (exclusive, again, of the provinces occupied by the enemy) the area under cereals on the large estates declined by 15 million dessiatines, from the annual average of 213 million in 1909-1913 to 6.5 million in 1916. This shrinkage was of